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TABLE 4-2   Social Problems, by Type of Area, 1970-1980
Area and Social Problem	Population (thousands)            Growth iQ/n-ioao
	1970        1980        (percent)
Underclass areas
Number of household heads with public
assistance income Number of adult males not attached to the
labor force Number of able-bodied, working-age adults
with no regular attachment to the labor
force (excluding students and women with
children) Concentrated poverty areas
Number of household heads with public
assistance income Number of adult males not attached to the
labor force Number of able-bodied, working-age adults
with no regular attachment to the labor
force (excluding students and women with
children) United States
Number of household heads with public
assistance income Number of adult males not attached to the
labor force Number of able-bodied, working-age adults
with no regular attachment to the labor
force (excluding students and women with
children)
46          292      535
100          250      150
98          446      355
179          585      227
433       1,023      136
457          785        72
1,791       5,026      185
12,896    20,240       57
16,459     19,273        17
SOURCE:  Ricketts and Mincy (1990).  Reprinted by permission.
census tracts far surpass changes in other neighborhoods. For example, the underclass neighborhoods had a 355 percent increase in the measure of "idleness" (i.e., people with no regular attachment to the labor force or education), 5 times the increase in poor neighborhoods, and 20 times the increase for the overall U.S. population (see Table 4-2). By 1980, more than half of all poor neighborhoods had become underclass neighborhoods.
The growth in crack and cocaine markets since the early 1980s has placed additional stress on poor neighborhoods. The highly visible, lucrative, and violent drug markets have simultaneously accelerated the exodus of stable families and undermined the au-